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The “Old Banner” Essays. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
(Continued from page 787.) 


(2.) The facts connected with the observance 
in the Corinthian Church.—The passage in 
1 Cor. xi., already cited, in which Paul recalls to 
his readers the words of his Lord, bad reference 
toa practice which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Chureh, a church whose religious gatherings 
were modelled after that of the Jewish syna- 

ue, but whose members were composed 
chiefly of Gentile converts. It was not a Pass- 
over supper, or one held on special occasions, 
but, as we may gather from Acts xx. 7, and 
from the well-known letter of Pliny to the Em- 
peror Trajan,* it was probably held regularly 
on every “ first day of the week.”” It may not 
be easy, with the small amount of information 
which we possess upon the subject, to know 
how it came to be observed weekly. A writer 
on Jewish antiquities informs us, that it was 
customary among the Jews, on the evening of 
their sabbath, for inhabitants of the same town 
to meet in a common room and eat together ; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
weekly celebrations of these Christian feasts of 





* Pliny was governor, under Trajan, of the prov- 
ince of Pontus in Asia Minor, about forty years 
after Paul’s death. From his letter to the Emperor, 
written to consult bim as to how he should deal 
with the large numbers of Christians whom he found 
in the province, we gather that they were accustomed 
to meet for worship on a stated day before it was 
light, to separate at the conclusion of the worship, 
and assemble a second time for the purpose of eating 
in common a harmless meal. 
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love may have originated in the custom which 
prevailed in the Jewish Church. 


We shall have the subject more clearly before 


us by citing the whole passage, 1 Cor. xi. 17-34, 


with a few admitted emendations of our received 


version :— 


“ Now in this that I declare unto you I praise 


you not, that ye come together not for the bet- 


ter, but for the worse. For first of all, when 


ye come together in an assembly, I hear that 


there be divisions among you, and [ partly be- 
lieve it : for there must be even heresies among 
you, that they which are approved may be made 
manifest among you. When ye come together, 
therefore, into one place, it is not to eat the 
supper of the Lord: for in eating every one 
taketh before another his own supper ; and one 
is hungry, and another is drunken. What! 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? Or 
despise ye the assembly of God, and shame them 
that have not? What shall I say to you? 
Shall I praise you in this? I praise you not. 

‘For I received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus the 
same night in which he was betrayed took 
bread ; and when He had given thanks, He 
brake it, and said, Take, eat, this is my body 
which is broken for you: this do in remem- 
brance of me. After the same manner, also, 
He took the cup when supper was over, saying, 
This cup is the new covenant in my blood : this 
do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 
me. For as often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s 
death till He come. 

“Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread 
and drink the cup of the Lord unworthily, will 
be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 
But let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of the bread and drink of the cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh condemnation to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord’s body. For this cause many are 
weak and sickly among you, and not a few are 
falling asleep (dying.) For if we would judge 


. ourselves, we should not be judged: but when 


we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, 
that we should not be condemned with the 
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world. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come 
together to eat, tarry one for another: and if 
any man hunger, let him eat at home; that ye 
come not together unto condemnation. And 
the rest will I set in order when I come.” 

A careful perusal of this passage will show, 
that the object of the Apostle in alluding to 
these weekly feasts was to correct certain abuses 
which had crept into them. In verse 2 he had 
praised them that they remembered him, and 
had kept what he had delivered to them. He 
now has to touch upon a matter in which, he 
says, he does not praise them. Those who met, 
no longer remembered on those occasions the 
dying of their Lord. As Paul expresses it, 
when they came together it was not to eat the 
Lord’s Supper, 7. e., to eat a supper in com- 
memoration of their Lord, but each to eat his 
own supper. They ate and drank even to ex- 
cess. And further, instead of making it a meal 
of brotherly love, in which the rich and the 
poor, the master and the slave, should sit side 
by side, remembering that their Lord had died 
alike for all, and that there was no respect of 
persons in his sight, the rich first took their 
meal, the poor waiting till they had finished to 
receive what might remain. The purpose, 
therefore, for which the Apostle revives our 
Lord’s words, was to remind them that their 
coming to eat together on these religious oc- 
casions ought not to be to indulge their appe- 
tites, but to remember together their Lord’s 
death. 

As a means of guarding them in future against 
these shameful abuses, he recommends to them 
a self-examination in connection with this eat- 
ing and drinking together, that they might not 
do it unworthily, and thus bring condemnation 
on themselves. “ Whosoever,” says he, “ shall 
eat the bread or drink the cup unworthily, will 
be guilty of (or, be casting contempt upon) the 
body and blood of the Lord. But let a man 
examine (or test) himself, and (when he has 
so done, and thinks that he can partake wor- 
thily, and with faith in Christ’s dying love) so 
(in that frame of mind) let him eat of the bread 
and drink of the cup.”” The Apostle concludes 
by saying, ‘“ Wherefore, my brethren, when ye 
come together to eat, tarry one for another; 
and if any man huriger, let him eat at home ; 
that ye come not together to condemnation; and 
the rest will I set in order when I come ;’— 
further showing that his principal object was 
to rebuke the abuse of the custom,—an abuse 
offensive, as he says, in the sight of God. 

The above considerations receive additional 
confirmation from the Apostle’s incidental allu- 
sion to the observance in the preceding chap- 


ter. [1 Cor. x.] He is there speaking of the | 


great inconsistency of Christians, sitting at one 
time with their brethren at their “feasts of 
charity,” and at another sitting in heathen 
temples at the feasts of idols ;—at one time par- 
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taking together of the “cup of blessing,”* 
which, he says, is the communion, or partaking 
together in common, of the blood of Christ, 
(7. e., of the blessings which are promised to be- 
lievers through his blood); and at another, 
sharing in the cup of devils. In this sense he 
calls the “cup of blessing” “the eup of the 
Lord,” and the table at which they sat “the 
Lord’s table,” as contrasted with the cup and 
the table of heathen divinities. “ Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils; 
ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and 
the table of devils.” Do ye not provoke the 
Lord to jealousy by such conduct? [x. 21.] 
And again, in the words, ‘we being many are 
one bread and one body; for we are all par- 
takers of that one bread ;” [x. 17,] he sets forth 
the unity in Christ of the assembled believers, 
the spiritual communion or fellowship which 
they enjoy together, and the brotherly love, 
and oneness of feeling and purpose which ought 
to characterize them, in accordance with their 
Lord’s words, ‘One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.” 

These passages in the tenth and eleventh 
chapters refer to the Agape, or Love- feasts, ob- 
served in the Corinthian Church, at which, as 
at the ordinary meals among the Jews, the 
bread was broken and the cup filled ; and, after 
thanksgiving had been pronounced, were handed 
round to the company; and at which the dying 
love of their Lord was to be remembered and 
rejoiced in together. How different this simple 
practice, in spirit and in form, from the ordi- 
nance of the Eucharist as now practised in many 
of the churches of Christendom ! 

The apostle evidently does not forbid the 
simple observance which prevailed in the Corin- 
thian Church. He may possibly have origin- 
ated it. He speaks of it in this passage as 
though he expected and approved its continu- 
ance. By remembering in religious fellowship 
“the dying of the Lord Jesus,” Christians are 
doing that which is in accordance with His will, 
and thereby they honor Him. Moreover, the 
offering up of Christ for our sins was a fact of 
which converts, who had but just emerged out 
of the darkness of heathenism, needed to be 
especially reminded; and to them there may 
have been no small advantage in the remem- 


* The expression, ‘‘ cup of blessing,” is equivalent 
to “cup of thanksgiving ;” and “ the cup of blessing 
which we bless” is “the cup of thanksgiving over 
which we give thanks.” This is shown by examin- 
ing the words in Matt. xxvi. 26, 27, and Mark xiv. 
22, 23, where the term ‘“ blessed” is used when the 

| bread is taken, and “ gave thanks ” when the cup is 
handed. That the two are intended to be identical 
\is shown by the fact that Luke and Paul use the 
words “gave thanks ’’ when speaking of the bread. 
The pronoun “it,” which is inserted in Matthew 
after ‘‘ blessed,” is not in the original, but introduced 
without warrant by our translators. It was God, 
not the bread. that was blessed; as see Acts 
xxvii. 35. 
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brance of this great truth being associated with 
love-feasts, tending to bind them together in 
brotherly unity. In this there is nothing that 
is at variance with the spirit of the Gospel. 
But when the meat and the drink partaken of 
at such times with thanksgiving, cease to have 
the siusple place which they had in the Corin- 
thian Church, and are elevated into “ elements,” 
with a more or less mystical meaning attached, 
the teaching of the Lord Jesus is strained, and 
the simplicity of the Gospel is overstepped. 

There is no doubt that what was afterwards 
celebrated under the name of the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, had its origin in this simple ob- 
servance; but there is not a trace of any such 
celebration in the New Testament, or in Apos- 
tolie days. Many years elapsed before the 
sacramental addition was adopted. When so 
adopted, the sacrament and the love-feast were 
partaken of separately, though at the same gath- 
ering of the church. At length, two or three cen- 
turies later, the love-feasts were gradually dis- 
continued, the sacramental rite alone remaining. 

We take, then, our Lord’s words in their 
simple meaning. We look in vain for those 
additions which, in various ages, have been 
made tothem. We find nothing of the Supper 
being a rite or an ordinance, much less a sacra- 
ment ;—nothing of the assembled believers un- 
dertaking to draw a distinction between the 
converted and the unconverted in those who 
are to partake of it ;—nothing of the need of a 
priest or ordained minister of religion to admin- 
ister it ;—nothing of kneeling at what is called 
the “altar ”’ to receive it ;—nothing of its mys- 
tical efficacy or sacramental virtue, far less of 
the fictions of consubstantiation and transub- 
stantiation. 

The beauty and value of this simple view of 
our Lord’s words commend themselves to us 
under various considerations. It harmonizes 
with the general tenor of His other teachings, 
and with the scope and character of the Gospel. 
It entirely clears away those minor details con- 
nected with the observance, which have, even 
of late years and among English Protestants, 
been subjects of dissension; such as, whether 
believers only are to be allowed to partake ;— 
whether the rite may be administered to chil- 
dren ;—whether it is needful that the bread 
should be unleavened ;—whether fermented or 
unfermented wine must be used ;-—whether it 
is of importance that the bread should be 
broken and not cut ;—whether the weekly obser- 
vance is essential, or that once a month, or once 
a year will suffice. And if the Church of Christ 
had faithfully maintained the simple interpre. 
tation of our Lord’s words, much rancor and 
bitterness would have been avoided, the blood 
of many martyrs spared, and even wars which 
have brought ditgrace on the Christian name 
would never have been waged. 

(To be continued.) 





KATY FERGUSON ; 
OR, WHAT A POOR COLORED WOMAN MAY DO. 


About the year 1774, a poor woman was 
taken as a slave from Virginia to New York. 
On the passage she gave birth to an infant, 
whom she named Katy Williams. Katy was, 
therefore, born a slave, according to the laws of 
our Christian land, and when only four years old 
she tasted one of the most bitter ingredients in 
that bitter cup. Her mother was sold to another 
master, and torn from her sight for ever. 

Uneducated and unaided in her parental du- 
ties, this poor Christian mother had been faith- 
ful to the extent of her abilities, and left upon 
the mind of her child indelible religious im- 
pressions. Katy in speaking of this cruel sep- 
aration, many years afterward, said: “ Mr. B. 
sold my mother, and she was carried away from 
me ; but I remember that before they tore us 
asunder, she kneeled down, laid her hand upon 
my head, and gave me to God.” 

Katy’s active mind sought every opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge. Her mother had taught 
her much that she herself remembered of the 
Scriptures. Other persons had taught her the 
catechism, and her retentive memory seldom 
lost what had been committed to it. 

In her fifteenth year, the Holy Spirit applied 
to her conscience and heart the truths of Scrip- 
ture which she had thus received. But when 
awakened to a perception of her sinfulness, she 
felt the need of some kind counsellor. 

Neither master nor mistress had ever encour- 
aged her to communicate her thoughts on re- 
ligious subjects. The minister on whose ser- 
vices she attended, Dr. John M. Mason, was a 
man of such a commanding figure and bearing 
as to inspire this poor child of « despised race 
with fear rather than confidence. Yet she 
knew he was a faithful servant of Christ, and 
that he would care for hersoul. She according- 
ly ventured tocallon him. She remarked after- 
ward, ‘‘ While | was standing at the door, after 
having rung the bell, my feelings were inde- 
scribable. And when the door was opened, and 
[ found myself in the minister's presence, I 
trembled from head to foot. One harsh word 
or look would have crushed me.” But this 
faithful minister of Christ at once appreciated 
her solicitude, and in the gentlest manner in- 
quired, “‘ Have you come here to talk with me 
about yoursoul?” This kind reception at once 
relieved and encouraged her to open her whole 
heart. The interview was blessed of God to her 
conversion. And from that day, her course was 
remarkably direct and upward. She was, in a 
word, an earnest, self-denying follower of Christ. 

Soon after her conversion she presented her- 
self for admission to the church. There were 
those, however, who were averse to having one 
of her color sit at the same commanien table 
with others. This was a great grief to the no- 
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ble Christian heart of the pastor. But he de- 
termined to attack this unhallowed feeling, not 
with arguments or remonstrances. He chose a 
more judicious course. He scarcely alluded to 
it in conversation with his friends ; but simply 
requested Katy to be present in the church 
when the Lord’s Supper should be celebrated. 

On the morning of the next Communion Sab- 
bath Dr. Mason preached with a tenderness and 
earnestness extraordinary even for him ; set- 
ting forth the love of Christ, the communion of 
saints, and the melting, constraining and uniting 
power of the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart. Then proceeding through the remain- 
ing preparatory services, he came down from 
his pulpit, and passing along the aisle to the 
pew where the trembling Katy sat, took her by 
the hand, and leading her forward, said with an 
almost awful wajesty, and at the same time, 
most touching and winning tenderness of man- 
ner, “‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother. For by ove Spirit are we 
all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews 
or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; we 
have all been made to drink into one Spirit. 
Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond or free, but Christ is all and in all ;” and 
seating her at the holy table, said again, as he 

ut into her hands the memorials of the Saviour’s 
ove, and with a tone and manner that filled 
every heart with the deepest emotion, “ Kat, 
O friend, drink, yea, drink abundantly, O be- 
loved.” The scene was a most impressive and 
affecting one, and most effectually accomplished 
the end desired. 

At the age of eighteen, by the aid of friends, 
she was made a free woman; and very soon was 
married, and took the name of Katy Ferguson, 
which was with a large circle, and for many 
years, a name of honor. 

She soon lost her husband and her only two 
children. They that observe the ways of Him 
who numbers the hairs of our heads, will per- 
ceive an obvious connection between these trials 
and the sphere of usefulness for which he was 
fitting her. 

She lived in a part of the city where there 
were many very poor families, and many of both 
colored and white children who had none to 
care for their bodies or souls. Some of these 
she took to her own home and taught them to 
take care of themselves; and for others she 
found places, where they would be provided for. 
In this way, during her life, she secured homes 
for forty-eight of these neglected and suffering 
oves ;—thus anticipating one of the benevolent 
movements of our time. 

But her concern for the spiritual welfare of 
those around her was especially manifest, and 
in most ‘appropriate ways. She invited the 
children to come into her house every Lord's 
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day, for religious instruction. Feeling her own 
incompetency to instruct them fully, especially 
as she was herself unable to read, she obtained 
the assistance of other Christian people in this 
work. The well-known Isabella Graham thus 
aided Katy by occasionally inviting her little 
flock to come to her own house. 

Thus Katy’s labor of love went on for some 
time, unobserved for the most part, even by 
Christian people, but not unnoticed by God. 
He smiled upon her, and as he often does in 
the case of humble efforts like hers, made her 
little school on the Sabbath the beginning of a 
great and good workin thatcity. It was about 
this time that the house of worship on Murray 
street, in which Dr. Mason preached, was built. 
This good man of God had not forgotten Katy, 
the trembling inquirer. Having heard of her 
Sabbath assembly of children, he went one day 
to see what she was doing. As he entered her 
lowly dwelling, and looked around upon the 
group of interested, happy-looking faces, he 
said, with his wonted kindness— What are 
you about here, Katy? keeping school on the 
Sabbath? We must not leave you doall this.’ 
He immediately conferred with the officers of 
his church, telling them what he had seen, and 
advising that others should join Katy in this 
good work. Soon the lecture-room was opened 
for the reception and instruction of Katy’s 
charge. This was the beginning of the Sabbath 
school in the Murray street church ; and Katy 
Ferguson, the colored woman, who had been a 
slave, is believed to have thus gathered the 
first Sabbath school in the City of New York. 

She was probably ignorant of the existence 
of Robert Raikes, or of the Ssbbath School as 
it was then known in England. But she had 
originated one in her humble dwelling, in a 
character more truly religious, and indicating 
more unmistakably than did the first English 
Sunday school, the missionary design and adap- 
tation of the institution. 

But Katy’s benevolent heart was not satisfied 
with this effort for the good of the children. 
She established, and maintained during the last 
forty years of her life a weekly prayer-meeting 
at her house; and during the last five years 
previous to her death, when she could not well 
attend the public services of divine worship, 
she made her own house a Bethel on Sabbath 
afternoons, by gathering in the neglected chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, with such adults as 
did not attend worship, and obtaining the aid of 
some suitable person to lead in the services of 
prayer and praise. 

In the Theological Seminary under Dr. 
Mason’s care, there were some young men who 
depended on charitable aid to defray the ex- 
penses of their course. Before a society had 
been heard of, to sustain indigent students in 
their course of preparation for the ministry, her 
heart devised that wise and liberal thing. 
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Some are now adorning the pulpit, who owe 
their ability to prepare for it to her efficient and 
timely aid. 

The cause of Foreign Missions was also dear 
to Katy. On one occasion, a young man who 
was about to sail for Africa asa missionary, was 
invited to attend a meetingat her house. Three 
years afterward, in speaking of this man and his 
associate missionaries, she said, ‘“‘ For these 
three years I have never missed a day, but I 
have prayed for those dear missionaries.” 

The question may occur to some persons, 
where did this poor colored woman procure the 
means of doing so much good; clothing chil- 
dren, and supporting students of theology? 
Uneducated as she was, she possessed extraor- 
dinary taste and judgment. Of a truly refined 
nature, she appreciated the beautiful, wherever 
found. Hence a wedding, or any other festival 
in some of the best circles in New York, could 
scarcely be considered complete unless Katy had 
superintended the nicer provisions for the table. 
She was also uncommonly skilful in the cleans- 
ing of laces, and other finer articles of ladies’ 
dresses. This constant demand for her services, 
must, however, be likewise traced, in part, to the 
great esteem in which she was held, and to the 
desire to furnish her the means of continuing 
her useful Christian labors. 

She was a cheerful believer; occupied less in 
complaining of her own deficiencies or her trou- 
bles, than in commending ber Redeemer to 
others, and in imitating his life of active benev- 
olence. 

Thus was this beloved disciple ripening for 
heaven. And when death, in that fearful dis- 
ease, the cholera, came for her, she was ready, 
and calmly expressed her Christian confidence 
by saying, “ Oh, what a good thing it is to have 
a hope in Jesus !” 
is well.” 





“ T will be to them a God.’ Who shall ade- 


Her last words were, “ all} 
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know of His abundant mercy ; that he should 
give us even many and great spiritual blessings 
through Christ, may seem to be but the due re- 
ward of his sufferings and obedience on our be- 
half; but that He should give us Himsel/—that 
He should be what He is, and have what He 
has, and do what He does, for us—that we 
should have the same benefit of His infinite 
perfections, so to speak, as if they were our 
own : 80 that we may call them ours,—all that 
He has, ours, as respects the use and benefit 
of it;—this, I say, is a vastness of Divine 
bounty, which exceeds our utmost thoughts. 
We shrink from appropriating it; we try to 
live on something less for happiness. But, He 
who knows the souls that He has made, knows 
that nothing beneath Himself can ever {fill 
their boundless desires and capacities for enjoy- 
ment. No gifts of nature can supply the 
place of Him who is the Author of them all.” 
— Goode. 





NARRATIVE OF ISAAC SHARP’S VISIT TO 
GREENLAND IN 1864. 


In pursuance of the Certificate granted in 
1861, a religious visit was paid to Iceland in 
that year, to the Faroe Isles in 1862, and a 
second visit to Iceland in 1863. 

During the aforesaid period, Greenland was 
often in remembrance, with an abiding sense of 
religious duty, and a strong attraction, in Gos 
pel love, toward those who have their dwelling 
on its ice-bound shore—especially in and around 
the Moravian Mission stations. 

My mind was often under deep exercise—the 
call was clear and abiding—yet a sense of the 
attendant trials inseparable from the engage- 
ment sometimes pressed with almost overpower- 
ing weight ; but when the gracious help of the 
Holy Spirit, and a settled trust that the Great 
Head of the Church had appointed the service, 
were granted, and when, through the loving- 


quately express what is contained in this ‘‘ex-, kindness of the Lord, everything outward was 
ceedingly great and precious promise?” If| brought into stillness before Him, a calm, pre- 
none can by searching find out God, then no! cious and deep, succeeded, my soul was enabled 
searching can fathom the immensity of bliss’ to “ magnify the Lord and my spirit to rejoice 
here freely made over to us in covenant. Here;in God my Saviour.” 

are, indeed, “ unsearchable riches,” love which} When the time to enter on the engagement 
“passeth knowledge.” J will be to them a' appeared to have fully come, the gracious words 
God. In other words, whatever I am in of encouragement arose with freshness and 
myself, I will be to them : of that they shall have! strength, “ Behold, I have set before thee an 
the free use and advantage, the fulland blessed | open door.” Greatly to my comfort, as the 
experience : all my perfections will L exert, for time of departure drew near, my dear friend, 
their present and everlasting welfare. How Harrison Penney, of Darlington, felt constrain- 
greatly do we need the increase of faith, to re-' ed, under a sense of religious duty, to surrender 
ceive this amazing promise! to be persuaded of himself as companion in the engagement; and 
it, and embrace it, to the comfort and joy of a minute of concurrence was cordially granted 
our souls. It seems far too great, and too good, ; him by Darlington Monthly Meeting. 

to be really ours ; few of us dare to live upon it| Shortly after this, Paul Hansen, of Christian- 
and enjoy it. That God should give us some feldt, one of the Moravian Brethren, after due 
blessings, as His creatures, though we be fallen consideration, agreed to go as interpreter, he 
creatures, may seem reasonable, from what we having a knowledge of English, Danish, and 
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German ; the latter is chiefly spoken at the 
Moravian stations. 

Enquiries having been made from time to 
time as to the best mode of getting to Green- 
land, it transpired at length, through a corres- 
pondence with Ernest Reichel, a Bishop of the 
Moravian Church, and a valued member of the 
Mission Board in Saxony, that the Danish Gov- 
ernment vessels afford the only means of com- 
munication with the Mission stations of that 
land. Berths were accordingly applied for and 
obtained for Paul Hansen, Harrison Penney, 
and myself. All the Government vessels start 
from Copenhagen, to which place we had an 
agreeable passage from Hull; and having made 
the needful arrangements for the voyage, we| ‘all that the grave could claim.” Having thus 
went on board the Constance, Captain Neilson,| mingled with the mourners we passed away, 
on the evening of Fourthday the 20th of|and could not but feel it to have been a touch- 
Fourth month, after a tendering season of reli-| ing and instructive scene. Over each grave is 
gious retirement, with the family of our kind] raised a little mound of stones, and moss, and 
host, H. H. Wolter, being present. sod. 

After a favorable passage of six weeks, we} On Seventh-day the 4th, yielding to a sense 
landed at the Mission station of New Herruhut, | of religious duty, a visit was paid to a European 
on Fourth-day the Ist of Sixth month, where| family of distinction in the neighborhood, for 
we were received with much kindness. My|which way was readily made. It proved a 
certificate and Harrison Penney’s minute were|season of solid settlement, owned, I trust, by 
read, also a kind letter of introduction from|the Lord of all. 

Ernest Reichel, addressed to the “ Brethren in} On First-day morning the 5th, we went on 
Greenland.” board the Constance, by prior appointment. 

The early morning had been marked by a| During the voyage from Europe, the state of 
season of mental discipline and great heaviness,|the weather, the duties of the seamen, and 
which felt like a preparatory baptism for the| other impediments, prevented our evincing the 
work then about to be entered upon; tender-|interest we felt for those with whom we had 
pess of spirit and tears succeeded. Our recep-| traversed the deep. The morning was fine ; and 
tion, kind and cordial, was all we could desire,|the men assembled on the deck of the vessel, 
accompanied by a manifest willingness to re-| which lay at anchor in a sheltered cove: the 
ceive the visit in the love in which it was captain, with the first and second mate, were 
offered. also there. The solid bearing of the hardy 

On the following evening we assembled with | seamen—their folded hands and quiet demean- 
the congregation in their usual place of worship. | or, evinced their interest in the object of our 
C. G. Herbrick (the senior missionary) spoke} coming together; nor were they, I believe, in- 
to the people impressively ; there were present|sensible to the pleadings in prayer on their 
about forty men and boys, and probably about | behalf, uttered in their own language by Paul 

half that number of women and girls, whose} Hansen in the fulness of his heart. After a 


heathen race, whom God, who is no respecter 
of persons, is, I believe, drawing near unto 
Himeelf through Jesus, I felt there was a teach- 
ing lesson to my own mind in the powerful 
application of the words addressed to Peter, 
‘“‘ What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common.” 

We afterwards followed the deceased to the 
grave. As is customary in that land, owing to 
the scarcity of wood, seal-skins sown together 
supplied the place of a coffin. A simple bier, 
with a white sheet thrown over, was borne 
shoulder height; and between two little bays, 
where the rocks rise upward from the sea, was 
deposited in its narrow bed of 15 inches deep, 



































conduct was marked by seriousness and great 
decorum, strikingly contrasting with their very 
peculiar exterior. It was a time of deep inter- 
est ; they were about to follow to the burial the 
remains of a ‘“‘ Helper Brother,” who had ex- 
horted the congregation not long before, and 
had passed away after a short illness. Oppor- 
tunity was readily afforded for my speaking to 
the people that which lay upon my heart for 
expression. Paul Hansen interpreted the Eng- 
lish into German, which C. G. Herbrick ren- 
dered into Greenlandic. In being thus, for the 
first time, present with a Greenland congrega- 
tion, I felt greatly contrited ; and, in reference 
to the severance which death had made, I re- 
minded them of that blessed union which sur- 
vives the wreck of time, and the duty of seeking 
after it from day to day. 


In respect to some of these descendants of a 









short silence the men took their leave of us 
respectfully ; our interpreter hastened to the 
morning gathering of the Moravians at New 
Herrnhut, while Harrison Penney and myself, 
under shelter of the lichen-covered rocks, held 
our little meeting together, and could thank- 
fully believe that the Lord was near to own and 
bless us. 

In the afternoon a deeply interesting sitting 
was held with the Mission family of New Herrn- 
hut, consisting of C. G. Herbrick and his wife, 
I. F. Drexler, and I. H. Bivdschedler, increased 
also by the arrival from Umanak of I. J. 
Schneider and his wife. C. G. Herbrick, the 
senior missionary, has been for more than thirty 
years a laborer in Greenland: he and his wife 
have had to part with their dear children, three 
in number, who have been sent to Christians- 
feldt for education. A precious covering of 
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Divine love was graciously spread over us; my 
heart was mach tendered in being with and 
feeling for them; and, under the contriting 

wer of the Lord, words of brokenness, spoken 
in love, were, I believe, received in the love in 
which they were offered. 

Concerning this visit, I. J. Schneider wrote 
on his return home, “I send you the kind re- 
membrance of myself and family, who, with 
one heart, wish you the Lord’s blessing and his 
assistance in your journeying. We deeply re- 
gret not to see you at our place, but feel very 
thankful, my dear friends, for having seen you 
at New Herrnhut: we feel it a blessing and 
encouragement, and renewing of our strength, 
to see and feel how deeply the Friends in Eng- 
land share with us in our Mission labor; bear 
our best thanks to them ; we feel much obliged 
to you and to them all, and we commend our. 
selves and our Greenlanders to your remem- 
brance and your prayers. Your visit will never 
be forgotten. May our hearts be united in love 
to each other and to our dear Saviour, till we, 
through his grace, may be with Him for ever.”’ 
_ The following morning, the weather favor- 
ing, and previous arrangements having been 
made, we rose at four, and after an early break- 
fast left for Lichtenfells, one of the Moravian 
settlements, distant about eighty miles. I. F. 
Drexler kindly bore us company as Greenlandic 
Interpreter ; we were provided with a skin boat 
and seven female rowers, with a man to steer, 
and a kayak attendant, the latter to assist in 
any case of emergency. The waterline outside 
the frail bark could be distinctly seen within, 
the transparency of the skin suffiving also for 
its ready transmission of the ocean tint of green. 
Toward evening the fog became so dense as to 
obscure the land : fora time our position among 
the icebergs was one of thoughtfulness, but a 
sheltered resting-place for the night was at 
length discovered on a low-lying, uninhabited 
island, where our tent was set up; on tighten- 
ing the ropes of which, at about eleven o’clock 
at night, they were found to be covered 
with ice. 

Refreshed with sleep, we rose at four the 
next morning: the weather was fine, and in the 
evening we reached Gradurfiord, an outlying 
station, where we met very opportunely I. W. 
Uellner, of Lichtenfells, who was there on a 
pastoral visit. An opportunity was offered to 
speak to the people, 1. W. Uelloer kindly in- 
terpreting. The pastor breakfasted with us in 
our tent on the following morning, and about 
half-past seven his boat and ours started in 
company. 

At Tornjat, where we halted for an hour 
at noon, an interesting religious visit was paid 
to the only family residing there, and in the 
evening of the same day we resched the Mis- 
sion Station of Lichtenfells. Here an oppor- 
tunity presented for entering into near sympathy 


with our friends, while witnessing some of the 
trials and privations incident to missionary life; 
nor have I often felt more deeply the privilege 
of mingling sighs and tears with those whose 
situation was calculated to draw them largely 
forth. 

Our religious sitting with I. W. and S. Uell- 
ner and F. W. Schmiedecke, who composed the 
Mission family at this place, took place on the 
following morning. I believe we were made 
sensible of the nearness of heavenly good, to 
the tendering of our hearts before the Lord. 
The severance and isolation of Greenland Mis- 
sion life is great; a sense of it was much on my 
mind, with a glimpse of the glory beyond to 
those who endure, and ability was granted for 
utterance among them in the power of a 
Saviour’s love. After the interview, I. W. 
Uellner said, through Paul Hansen —“We feel 
and own what has been expressed, and desire it 
may be fulfilled: our light afflictions, which are 
but for a moment, are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed. 
Our little ones we give up to the Lord, feeling 
that Christ hath died for them, and that He is 
able still to bless and keep us, although there 
are many things other than we can desire. We 
labor in the precious feeling that from among 
the Greenlanders, God is gathering immortal 
souls to himself in glory. Forget us not in 
your prayers before the Lord, for we are united 
in spirit in Him.” 

In the afternoon we proceeded in a skin-boat, 
tracking our way through the narrow channels 
of ice to the Danish station of Fiskerness, where, 
in the Lutheran place of worship, between 
seventy and eighty assembled on a short notice : 
the way of life and death was set before them 
in love, and the meeting ended solidly. In the 
evening at Lichtenfells, I. W. Uellner again 
kindly interpreted, about one hundred being 
present; and at the close of the day a thankful 
sense was granted, that the Lord had been our 


helper. 
(To be continued.) 





“ They shall know Me.”—To know God in- 
deed, is to have such a knowledge of His glo- 
rious goodness as shall fill us with holy dedighe 
in Him, intense desire after communion with 
Him, and enjoyment of His favor. Farther, it 
is so to behold His glory, as to be ourselves 
transformed into the same image of holiness 
and goodness: to be ourselves “ partakers of the 
divine nature,” — Goode. 





Hannah More once went into the shop of a 
carpet-weaver, and as she looked upon the prod- 
uct of his industry, she said that she could 
not understand the pattern. The loose and 
tangled threads seemed, to her, confusion in- 
stead of beauty. The weaver told her it was 
going to be one of the loveliest patterns he had 
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ever wrought, at which she wondered greatly,j ‘The Faculty are unanimous in the opinion, 
till he added, “ Madam, you are looking at the 


saline ey TAP sacha ones dare ch that at no time, for a number of years past, has 
often looking on the : wh 
aun side of God’s sla. but faith tasahes us |e moral and intellectual condition of the re 
to trust Him where we cannot see Him: and|/ege been more satisfactory than it is @ 
in proportion as we do so, will our way open be- | present.’ 
fore us, our lips will be filled with songs of} Believing that in this day of advancing and 
gratitude, and we will be able to say with the | diffused intellectual culture, there exists a great 
aes sahaher, “I am poor in nothing but necessity for such Institutions among Friends 
_ in this country, we shall be glad to see Haver- 
{hn mie eiabel dbetebeideiian:: ford College receive increased support from 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. those of our members who may be able to avail 
themselves of the great advantages which it 
offers for the education of their sons. 

The fundamental principle upon which Haver- 
ford is conducted is that of a collegiate educa- 
tion under moral and religious influences. 
Most colleges are almost devoid of these, and 
thus young men who are receiving the finest 
intellectual cultivation, are, at the most pliable 
age, surrounded by temptations without re- 
straint. 






























PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 1865. 





Haverrorp Cottece.—The following no- 
tice on behalf of this Institution is inserted at 
the request of one who has experienced its 
benefits, and wishes others to partake of them. 

‘We believe Haverford College has been in 
the past of great benefit to the Society of 
Friends in this country, and trust that its in- 
fluence for good may be still more widely spread. 
The following extract from the Annual Report 
recently issued by the Board of Managers is 
commended to the attention of our friends. 

‘A new department, that of Natural Science, 
has been established, and is conducted with 
ability and success, promising important advan- 
tages to the Student. 

‘The completion of the new Library Build- 
ing, and the acquisition of a Fund of $10,000, 
the interest of which is applicable to the increase 
and support of the Library, have furnished 
valuable additions to our educational apparatus, 
for which the College is indebted io the liber- 
ality of generous friends. Under the judicious 
oversight of a Committee of the Alumni, the 
new Hall has been plainly fitted up in excellent 
taste, and the arrangement of the Reading Room 
for the Officers and the Students is all that can 
be desired. It is much frequented asa place 
for quiet study, with easy access to a large and 
constantly increasing collection of books, chiefly 
Standard Works in the different departments 
of knowledge. The opportunity which is thus 
afforded for the pursuit of collateral knowledge, 
or its extension beyond the limits of the College 
Course, is of very great value to the Students, 
and has long been needed at Haverford.’ 

In a minute adopted by the Faculty of the 
College in Fourth month last, and printed with 
the Annual Report, the following statement 
occurs : 


To conduct this experiment successfully needs 
all the support of that limited class to which 
its Managers can appeal upon these grounds, 
and we trust that support will be cordially 
awarded. 

It is probable there will be room for several 
new students the coming term, which will com- 
mence on the 13th of Ninth month. For fur- 
ther information see the notice in another 
column.” 





MoveMEN's OF MinisteRs.—We learn that 
our dear friend Rebecca Collins arrived safely in 
Liverpool after a short passage. 

Joseph J. Neave embarked at New York on 
the 2d inst. on his return home. 

J. Bevan Braithwaite and Joseph Crosfield 
expected to embark at Liverpool on the 12th 
inst., in the steamship Persia, for New York. 





Diep, on the 30th of 7th month, 1865, at Fall 
River, Mass., Passe Cuass, widow of the late Ed- 
mund Chase, inthe 80th year of her age; an es- 
teemed member of Swansey Monthly Meeting. Al- 
though for several years past she had been in feeble 
health, it may be said of her that she was patient 
in suffering, often expressing a desire that she might 
be released in her Heavenly Father’s own time, and 
although her last sickness was sbort, she was ena- 
bled through Divine mercy to feel that entire resig- 
nation to the Divine will, which awaits all those 
who put their trust in Him. 


, on the 12th of 7th month, 1865, at Westfield, 
Ind., WiiraM, son of Isaac N. and Ann Wells, aged 
2 years, 9 months, and 17 days; a member of West- 
field Monthly Meeting. 
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Drep,on the 26th of 5th mo.,1865, Exizanetu,widow 
of Cyrus Varney, aged 73 years, 10 mos., and 11 days ; 
an esteemed elder of Dover Monthly Meeting, N.H. A 
firm upholder of the principles of Friends from early 
life, possessing a sound, discriminating mind, by 
yielding to the operation of Divine Grace she was | 
prepared for usefulness in the church. Through a | 
life of great trial, she remained steadfast in the faith 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, and, we reverently believe, 


has joined that number of whom it is written: | 


“These are they which came out of great tribula- | 


tion, and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


——, on the 7th of 12th month, 1864, near Ridge 
Farm, Ill., Mary E., wife of William Lewis, aged 44 
years, 10 months, and 1 day ; a member of Vermilion 
Monthly Meeting. Her disease was very painful, 
and of short duration ; but she was calm and peace- 


ful, and gave much pertinent counsel to those who 
stood around her. 


FRIENDS~ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will open 
11th month Ist, and continue 20 weeks. The terms 
for Board and Tuition are as follows, payable in 
advance, viz: $65 for members of N. E. Yearly 
Meeting; $100 for members of other Yearly Meet- 
ings, and when one or both parents are members of 
our religious Society, or the scholars are sent at the 
expense of such members; and $150 for all others. 
$5 additional charge for Latin and Greek, French, 
German, or Drawing. Applications for admission 
should be addressed co Atsert K. Suiuey, Princi- 
pal, Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 

7th mo. 24, 1865.—3t. eow. 


(sik ila ast 
For Friends’ Review. 
PERSEVERANCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
As an example of persevering industry under 
very great difficulty, the following instance of 


——, on the 6th of 4th month, 1865, Saran, wife! successful cultivation by a blind man, recently 


of John Harrison, in the 66th year of her age; a 
member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
During a short but painful illness, she expressed 
entire resignation to the Divine will, leaving a com- 
fortable evidence that her end was peace. 


——_-<8—- 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY AT UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The winter term of this Institution commences 


1lth mo. lst, 1865, and will continue twenty-one } 


weeks, 


a patient in Wills’ Hospital in Philadelphia, is 
worth recording. He had been blind about 
two years. He spaded the ground—one-fourth 
of an acre—himself, keeping straight by meas- 
urements and a stretched cord. When he left 
home, he had raised, or had under cultivation, 
by fair estimate, sixty bushels of turnips and 
i beets together; thirty-five to forty bushels of 
potatoes; twenty-four tomato plants; a bed of 


Price for boarders for the whole term, for ordina- | ®4/sify, or oyster plant ; one of parsnips ; one of 
ry tuition, and for board and washing, $85; child- | carrots ; ten bushels of onions ; thirteen rows of 
ren of the members of New York Yearly Meeting, corn, each two rods long; ten squash vines ; 


$80 ; Drawing, Latin or Greek, $3 each, additional ; 
French and German, $4 each, additional. 
Applications for admission should be addressed 
Frank S. Hatt, Superintendent, 
or Assorr H. Cuasp, 
Secretary of Board of Trustees, 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
8th mo. 10, 1865. 


———___+—~ee-- 


SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 


Questions on Matthew and Mark, by Elijah Coffin. 
“ Luke and John, & 
5 Old Testament, “ 
For sale by Nicnotson & Bro., 
Richmond, Ind. 
For the accommodation of Friends in Iowa, a: 
supply of these books will be kept for sale by 
Dr. Ext Jessop, 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 


——_——_+-—~ee- 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 13th 
of Ninth month next. 


lettuce and radishes early in the season, and 
two ditches of celery not yet matured. He 
confessed to have had most difficulty in the 
discrimination of salsify from grass, and here 
alone invoked the aid of his wife. There was 
some difficulty in the diagnosis of beets from 
turnips, but here he said he used to “ bite.” 
All the cultivation was done by feeling with 
one hand and working a trowel with the other. 

It is gratifying to know that a surgical ope- 
ration has given good vision to this industrious 
man. 





The longer the Christian lives, the more he 
sees of wisdom, holiness, and love, beyond de- 
gree, in the plan, the accomplishment, the appli- 
cation, of the salvation which is by Christ: 
mercy and truth, blended with infinite holiness, 
in the Father: infinite amiableness in Christ: 
infinite condescension and tenderness in God 
the Spirit. This knowledge, by sweet expe- 
rience of the divine nature and character, as 


Applications for the admission of students should | they are made known in Christ, is the food and 


be made to Joseph Potts, Agent, at the office, No. 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. They must | 


i 


in all cases be accompanied by certificates of char- |} 
acter, and the studies pursued, to be signed by the | 
last teacher. Copies of the last Annual Report, | 
with all needful information, may be obtained ut ; 
the office; or at the College, West Haverford, Dela- ; 
ware coun®, Pa.; or on application to Charles Yar- | 
pall, No. 124 South Twelfth Street; James Whitall, 
No. 410 Race Street; or Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 

Walnut Street. | 


Philad’a , 6mo. 24, 1865.—eowtf. 





feast of his soul all the days of his pilgrimage 5 
the foretaste of that fulness of delights which 
he shall enjoy, when he shall see God as He is, 
and know Him even as he is known. The be- 
liever glories in his knowledge of the blessed 
God. He lifts up his eyes with tears of joy, in 
increasing discoveries, from time to time, yea, 
tastes of his goodness, and can cry to Him with 
unutterable delight, ‘‘ My God, I know Thee.” 
—(Hos. viii. 2.)— Goode. 
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From the N. A. 8. Standard. 
LEAF FROM A WEST INDIAN JOURNAL. 


The journal from which the following extract 
was taken (says the Boston Daily Advertiser,) 
was kept by a member of the bar of Massa- 
chusetts, who passed the last winter in Barba- 
does for his health : 

Scarcely thirty years have elapsed since the 
complete emancipation of slaves in the English 
colonies ; and although the period is obviously 
too brief to obliterate entirely the prejudices 
between the two races, it bas been sufficiently 
long to demonstrate both the wisdom of the act, 
and the fitness of the colored men for the exer- 
cise of their rights and privileges as active 
mewbers of society. The latent energies which 
have been smothered by oppression, and had 
slumbered in the inactivity incidental to slavery, 
have already manifested themselves to such a 
degree as entirely to refute any and all theories 
based upon the inferiority of races. To-day, 
the colored men occupy a position which their 
most sanguine friends could hardly have ex- 
pected ; and a position, too, to which they have 
fought their way under many and great difficul- 
ties. Their freedom at first was purely nominal, 
because poverty made them completely depend- 
ent. It is at present as purely real, because 
the difficulties which originally beset them have 
been fought and overcome. How much farther 
advanced they might be, had they been placed 
at first on an equal footing, had they been free 
from the influence of their late masters, or 
whether indeed their progress would not have 
been retarded, is only matter of speculation. 
But this at least may be affirmed, that their 
present position is highly creditable to them. 
Many have acquired by their industry sufficient 
property to rank them among the wealthiest 
planters and traders in the islands where they 
reside; and considering success in business a 
criterion of ability, they may be regarded as 
competent business men. The children of some 
of the wealthy negroes have been thoroughly 
educated in England or Scotland; and some 
whom I met with were among the most culti- 
vated persons I have ever known. As mechanics 
and artisans they are altogether indispensable. 
The whites were never accustomed to heavy 
manual labor, and the lighter and more delicate 
work was soon usurped by the colored men, 
when once at liberty to compete on even terms. 
Their position as freeholders gives all the pri- 
vileges as electors in parish and colonial meet- 
ings, and the parochial and general councils 
and legislatures have their share of colored rep- 
resentatives. It is not necessary to say that 
they outshine their white neighbors in debate 
and legislation, in order to prove their ability, 
and such is very seldom the case ; but it is cer- 
tainly true that their interests are so well re- 
presented as to secure them from open or covert 
encroachments on the part of the whites. 








REVIEW. 


In the liberal professions, also, they have al- 
ready assumed and evinced their ability to 
maintain a respectable position. 

Colored clergymen, lawyers, and physicians 
attend to the spiritual, legal, and physical wants 
of the community, not, as might be supposed, 
dispensing alone to the people of their own 
color, but to people in general who need their 
professional services. 

I was much struck, in attending the court 
one day, with the argument of a black lawyer, 
of unmixed African descent. The case was 
under the penal clause of the English Bankrupt 
Law, and was conducted by the Crown officers 
for the prosecution. I heard the arguments to 
the jurisdiction of the court, and am bound to 
acknowledge that in point of cleverness and 
legal astuteness the black counsel clearly led 
Mr. Attorney-General ; while for sophistry and 
cunning adroitness he was far in advance of his 
opponent. On inquiry, I ascertained that the 
black lawyer was a poor boy, had worked his 
way to England before the mast to get an edu- 
cation, and had there, by his perseverance and 
industry, with the assistance of Lord John Rus- 
sell and some other persons, succeeded in ac- 
quiring a sound academic and legal education. 
An example certainly which some of the whites 
might profitably follow. 

Black magistrates preside over the inferior 
courts, black men are editors of newspapers, 
and to a greater or less degree have entered 
into every branch of industry, and every avenue 
of business, and have already been able to com- 
pete, with a good degree of success, with the 
whites. 

Many of them are, of course, poor, and doubt- 
less will contitue to be the laboring class. The 
redundant population and the very moderate 
sum paid in wages lead them, in numerous in- 
stances, to resort to theft to supply their actual 
necessities. Great crimes are, however, among 
the lower population, very rare ; and the petty 
larcenies, which are common and fill the prisons 
and public works, may, perhaps, be charged in 
some measure to the wealthy class, who make 
no adequate provision for their wants when un- 
employed, and do not give them remunerative 
wages when employed. 





Tue Freedmen’s Bureau for Virginia reports 
that of 2,600 at the barracks at Richmond, all 
but 818 have found work and homes elsewhere, 
all that are left are supporting themselves. He 
also reports, that of 98 “ poor whites,” similarly 
accommodated with quarters, 60 are still sup- 
ported by the government. Of the 25,000 
colored people of Richmond, (half the popula- 
tion) only 942 receive rations; while at the 
same time “eight thousand four hundred and 
ninety-four of the white population were fed by 
the government.” 
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A JOURNEY TO SINAI. 
(Concluded from page 798.) 


It was now nearly three in the afternoon ; we 
had been on foot, more or less, from six in the 
morning ; but I nevertheless determined to ex- 
plore the Gebel Senih, which, standing as it 
does at the angle formed by the Wady Es 
Sheikh and the Er Rahah, I felt certain must 
command a very large sweep of plain. This 
very name, Senih—the only one in the whole 
peninsula which retains any trace of resem- 
blance to the old Sinai—gave it such an interest, 
that, although no tradition is affixed to it, I yet 


thought it well worth the additional fatigue of 


an astent. We struck up the face from the 


Wady Es Sheikh, by what seemed a dry bed of 


a torrent. At the pace we went, it took us 
little more than an hour to reach the hollow 
behind. the peak which fronts the valleys. It 
was a basin surrounded by six high cliffs, and 
seemingly connected with wide spaces retreat- 
ing into the heart of the mountain masses 
bebind. A thin, transparent coating of green 
covered it, consisting of low aromatic shrubs 
and creepers. The more northern of the six 
cliffs was the one | chose to ascend, as it formed 
the corner of the two great plains. It rose for 
about 300 feet above the basin. As I got near 
its summit, it seemed as if built of huge 
boulders, or as if the original mass had been 
split and shaken into fragments. Stepping 
from block to block, over huge fissures and 
crevices, and leaping over one remarkable cleft, 
about sixty feet deep, and from three to ten feet 
wide, that actually cut the cliff in two, I at last 
got on the outmost ledge, and I felt myself re- 
paid by the grand prospect I obtained. With 
the exception of a portion on the right, which 
was conceuled by a projecting ridge, the whole 
Er Rahab lay open beneath me— besides which, 
the Wady El-Leija, the valley of the convent 
up to the green hill of Menejie, and the Wady 
Es Sheikh down to the junction with Sebaiyeh, 
were commanded. Certainly, if all that is re- 
quired is a hill so situated, in respect to’sur- 
rounding plains, as to be visible to the greatest 
number of people at the same time, there is 
none of any I have seen—not Musa nor 
Sassifeh—that has a greater sweep of open 
ground around it than Senih. Moses, standing 
there, could have been visible to enormous 
multitudes. Beyond this fact, and its name, I 
did not see anything, however, which gave it a 
claim to the great honor disputed for by its 
sister mountains. I remained there alone for a 
considerable time, to enjoy at once the solitude 
and the glory of the scene before me. 

Early next day, we found ourselves again at 
the Chapel of Elias, but by a different route. 
It was a wild and grand ascent, where at every 
step wider views were gained of the vast and 
tangled wilderness around. But what impress- 










ed me most in it was the new idea I gained of 
the real appearance of the Jebel Musa. For, as 
seen from this side, it suddenly fronted us in a 
steep and awful precipice. Suddenly, from its 
high erown, it fell down in a perpendicular 
wall of rock to a depth of, I suppose, at least 
two thousand feet. From base to summit, from 
the sharp edge above to where the great granite 
sank in the gravelly hillocks of the Sebaiyeh 
below, there was scarcely a projection to catch 
the eye—it was all sheer precipice. The Ras 
Sassifeh seemed nothing to the magnificent and 
gloomy majesty of this blackened rock, sweep- 
ing up in one bold line to its one solitary sum- 
mit. Such did it seem, looking towards it, as 
we approached it from the ridge which sepa- 
rates Wady Shouaib from Sebaiyeh. Having 
rested awhile by the cypress tree, in the 
hollow basin I have before described as at the 
Chapel of Elias and forming the saddle of the 
mountain, we slowly ascended the flight of rude 
steps leading to the summit of the Jebel Musa, 
which rises about seven hundred feet, in a long, 
gradual swell. When [ reached the summit, [ 
was again struck with the character of the 
mountain, on its southern side. For coming 
up the long slope from the basin behind, you 
gradually attain the crown—a wide rocky area 
of perhaps sixty feet across, which runs flatly 
out toa sharp edge, and then falls at once away 
in an awful precipice to the plains below. So 
sharply, so suddenly does it thus fall off, that I 
believe a man standing on the edge above 
would be visible to another standing almost 
close to the base. There are two ruined 
buildings on the top—an old Christian chapel, 
and an old mosque, side by side, built, aecord- 
ing to the Arabs, “in the days when Moslem 
and Christian were brethren.” The view com- 
manded was limited, as a warm haze shrouded 
the horizon and more distant hills in mist. 
The nearer mountains and valleys formed, 
however, a grand and imposing prospect. 
What our eyes searched for, but found not, 
however, as we would have wished, wasa plain 
below us. There were, indeed, wide spaces and 
low gravelly hills beneath us, buf we saw 
nothing which seemed comparable to the Wady 
Er Rahah. So it seemed, looking from the 
summit. But that such a plain actually exists, 
we shall see afterwards. The apparent absence 
of this plain, so necessary for the requirements 
of the law-giving, destroyed in me the thought 
that I was then standing on Sinai. The view 
was enjoyed, the long traditions attached to the 
spot gave it an interest, and the grand form of the 
mountain itself—this great monolith cut almost 
straight down for two thousand feet-—made one 
feel how adapted it was, if there had only been 
a plain on which he could have supposed the 
people congregated—to have been indeed the 
awful spot of the law-giving. Again return- 
ing to the hollow at the church of Elias, I 
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started to ascend the Ras Sassifeh, which we] the mountain is viewed from the plain, instead 


had failed to discover on the day previous. 
a short time we gained the church of the 
Prodromos, and being now certain of the 
whereabouts of the Ras, we began the ascent. 
Beginning at the back of the ridge, we tried to 
work our way outwards; but finding that this 
was impossible, we attempted to get along the 
slope, and so reach a kind of ravine, by which 
I trusted we might attain the outmost edge. 
Our course lay along this, gradually getting 
steeper and nearer the brink, until at last we 
had to cast ourselves on our hands and knees 
to prevent any slipping, when we would in- 
fallibly have been shot over. The last part 
was the worst; but, providentially, we landed 
firmly, and after a little more scrambling 
reached what undoubtedly was the Ras 
Sassifeh. It isasingle point—the utmost of 
the many bluffs and crowns of rock in which 
the mountain ends on its northern side. 
Standing on it, nothing can be grander than 
the position it commands over the magnificent 
plain of the Er Rahah. In front the broad 
area, walled by its bare hills, swelled upwards 
like a mighty amphitheatre, or rather like the 
chancel of a great cathedral, with the Wady 
Es Sheikh and El-Leija on either hand, as its 
vast transepts. Here certainly were both plain 
and mountain. Here, Moses could have stood 
in the sight of the thousands of Israel—there 
might have been congregated the dense multi- 
tude round the *‘ mount that might be touched.” 
Was this then Sinai? Is this indeed the spot 
where God spake with man? No, I believe 
not. For although the path returned by was 
a little easier than the one by which I reached 
Sassifeh—yet so perilous and difficult is any 
approach to it, that, without a miracle, I can 
hardly imagine Moses going and coming several 
times in one day—much less his carrying the 
tables of stone over any such locality. But 
what completely upsets the whole theory which 
attributes this honor to the Ras Sassifeh, is 
the fact that the traditionary mount, Jebel 
Musa—the one which from the earliest times 
has been tegarded as the true Sinai—does in 
fact answer the requirements of the sacred 
narrative better than any other in the penin- 
sula. Robinson and Stanley reject it, from the 
asserted absence of any plain being at its base ; 
and certainly, such is the appearance of the 
open country below, as seen from the summit, 
that no one would suppose it capable of com. 
parison with Er Rahah, and the existence of a 
plain is of course as necessary as the existence 
of a mountain. But it so happens that a plain 
does actually exist there—and a plain, too, that 
by measurement is found capable of containing 
a greater multitude than the boasted Er Rahah, 
vast though it be. Every traveller who has 


gone into Sebaiyeh, gives but one opinion of 


the different aspect the whole locality has when 


In!of the plain being viewed from the mountain. 


I have already described that wild precipice 
2000 feet high, in which the majestic cliff sinks 
in one line to its base. Around that base 
stretches an area, capable of containing a very 
vast multitude ; and that area is connected again 
with the great Wady Es Sheikh and the Er 
Rahah itself. Supposing, then, the Israelites to be 
encamped, some in the Sebaiyeh, some in the Es 
Sheikh, some in the Er Rahah, but that all were 
“led by Moses ”’ out of their different encamp- 
ments “ to meet God,” and were gathered on this 
great amphitheatre in front of that dark cliff, ris- 
ingin one unbroken column to its lonely crown— 
then we find indeed a scene worthy of the 
sacred associations. There could the whole as- 
sembled multitude behold the mount from base 
to summit—a mount whose wall might indeed 
“be touched,” and where Moses could speak 
with God in the sight of all. And how 
“‘ terrible the sight” must have been, we can 
easily imagine, when, like some vast altar above 
them, that awful pile “ smoked to heaven like a 
furnace,” and “God came down upon it in 
fire” —when around that towering crest the 
cloud settled, the thunder rolled, and the 
lightning flashed—when the mountain quaked, 
and the trumpet peal waxed louder and louder 
—when the trembling people “removed far 
off’ and Moses drew near unto “the thick 
darkness”” where God was. Other require- 
ments of the narrative are also met satisfactorily 
here. Coming down by the Wady Shouaib, 
Moses might have heard the shouting of the 
multitude as they danced around the calf, 
without seeing them (Exod. xxxii. 17—19) till 
he reached the crest of the intervening hill. 
And we may well suppose, too, that it may 
have been to that hollow, where now stands the 
Chapel of Elias, that Aaron, and Nadab, and 
Abihu, with the seventy elders, ascended 
(Exod. xxiv. 9—13), worshipping “ afar off?” 
and while Moses drew nigher, even to that 
further summit, that it was thence “they saw 
the God of Israel,’”’ when “ there was under bis 
feet as it were a paved work of asapphire stone, 
and as it were the body of heaven in his clear- 
ness,” and when the “ sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount in the eyes of the children of ee 
D. M. 
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TRACTABILITY OF GLASS. 


Glass-blowing, in its simpler adaptations, is 
very easy of acquirement, and capable of af- 
fording much recreation at a small expense; 
while, if the experimenter be of a philusophi- 
cal turn, he may turn his skill to very good 
account. Even eold gliss may be worked with 
a facility known to few. It may be drilled in 
holes very easily, the only implement needed 
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being a common watch-maker’s drill-stock. A 
diamond ‘is not at all necessary, as itinerant 
Operators often assert; a steel drill of good 
quality, well hardened, will do the business 
perfectly; and even if the edge of the tool 
should give way before the hole is pierced 
through, a little emery-powder and oil will re- 
move every difficulty ; or with the help of these 
the hole may be bored with a copper drill. 
Not only so—glass may even be turned in a 
lathe. Strange as it seems, this is literally 
true. Nospecial tools even are needed ; any 
amateur turner who has operated on either of 
the metals may chuck a piece of glass in his 
lathe, and turn it with the same tools, and in 
the same way, as he would a piece of steel, only 
taking care to keep the chips from his eyes. 
This strange discovery was made, almost acci- 
dentally, in the early part of 1860, by one of 
our most celebrated mechanical engineers, and 
might heve been patented, but the inventor 
contented himself with simply putting it on 
record, and generously presented it to the na- 
tion. The consequence was, that no one cared 
or thought about it, and the idea has been 
suffered to lie nearly barren, though capable of 
being turned to great account. Let any 
amateur mechanic make the experiment, and he 
will be surprised at the ease with which this 
seemingly intractable material may be cut and 
fashioned, according to his will.—Chambers’ 
Journal. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
THE FREEDMEN. 


This Institute held its Second Session, in 
New Haven, Conn., on the 9th inst. There 
were present at least 1000 guests, mostly from 
the Northern States, and of whom two thirds 
were ladies. B. P. Northrop was re-elected 
President. The question discussed to-day was, 
“What duties does the return of peace bring 
to the friends of education, especially in refer- 
ence to Freedmen ?” 

Speeches were made by Mr. Streely and Mr. 
Abbott, of New York; Prof. Hart, of Phils- 
delphia; Prof. E. D. Bassett, colored, of Phila 
delphia; Bishop Smith, of Kentucky; Mr. 
Wood, of L[llinois. 

Mr. Abbott said he had letters from Govs. 
Holden and Brownlow, urging missionary work 
in the North to establish the public school 
system in Tennessee and North Carolina. 

Prof. Bassett urged co-operation with the 
blacks to accomplish the object. The freedmen 
would have more confidence in negroes as 
teachers. 

A letter from Gen. Howard was ‘read, of 
which the following is a portion :— 

“T am particularly rejoiced at the proposed 
discussion of the subject relating to the edu- 
cation of American Freedmen. My purpose is 
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to aid the work of education by every means of 
encouragement that are or may come within my 
power as Commissioner of Freedmen or Refugees. 
I will have the general superintendence of this 
work in the States, where I have Assistant 
Commissioners, and have already provided, 
where possible, that the teachers shall have 
quarters and fuel; and they are permitted to 
have the army ration by purchase, which less- 
ens the cost of board one-half. When the 
blacks have received money or wages enough, 
they will feed as many teachers as the benevo- 
lent agencies may send them; so they promise. 

Then send the teachers, and organize as many 
schools as possible. Our difficulties will be from 
the opposition of prejudice or real ignorance. 
Some men will shut their plantations as far as 
they can against loyal teachers, and we must 
meet them io the spirit of missionaries. My 
agents are instructed to give full protection to 
the schools, and they will always have the 
power to call for military aid; but I am much 
inclined to exerci-e every other method before 
calling for military force. We must do what 
we can to overcome prejudice and opposition 
by carrying with us the spirit of Christ into 
every nook and corner of the South, rejoice 
over every foot of ground gained, and never be 
discouraged at contumely or failure. 

The whites need much real effort in their 
behalf. I scarcely ever found a white child 
that could read in passing through Georgia and 
South Carolina. The union of the different 
benevolent agencies is really a move in the right 
direction. It will harmonize and encourage 
the efforts of those whose hearts are longing for 
a successful fulfilment of the promise of this 
wonderful revolution. 

Work and schools go hand in hand; when 
free labor is well regulated and properly settled, 
as will soon be the case, with a large influx of 
loyal immigration, and a purchase or rental of 
land by freedmen, more or less extended, 
schools and churches will spring into existence. 
More than 200,000 people, old and young, in 
the insurrectionary States, have learned to read 
in the last three years. 

The soldiers of regiments, and the schools 
established all over all these States, attest the 
energy put forth. With the Goveroment, the 
loyal Christians and the negroes on the one 
side, working night and day, what will be the 
efforts of a few blind guides on the other, but 
to demonstrate with increasing emphasis the 
wickedness and folly of shutting out the light 
of truth. ’ 

Truly yours, O. O. Howarp.” 








Goop ror Ong Pounp.—lIt is said that in a 
dockyard of England a ship of many thousand 
tons was once built, and a large multitude 
assembled to witness the launching. The 
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wedges were knocked away, but the immense 
mass remained motionless. Before a feeling of 
disappointment began to manifest itself, a little 
boy ran forward and commenced pushing against 
the vessel. His efforts excited the ridicule of 
the spectators, but he turned indignantly toward 
them, saying, “I can push a pound,” and con- 
tinued his exertions. They were all that were 
needed to overcome the friction ; and soon the 
huge ship, yielding to his pressure, gracefully 
glided into the waves. So many a great and 
noble cause stands motionless, when perhaps 
the efforts of a child would have overcome the 
obstacle that hinder its progress. A single 
grain will turn a nicely balanced scale. A single 
word or action, or glance of the eye, may be 
fraught with inestimable consequences. We 
cannot be the judges of the amount of our in- 
fluence. We know not how much it accom- 
plishes. We cannot be aware through what a 
wide circle it may spread. 





“And He made as though He would have gone further. 
But they constrained Him, saying, Abide with us.”— 
Luke xxiy. 29. 


Lord Jesus! we constrain Thee, 
By prayer, and tear, and sigh, 

Abide with us this eventide, 
And do not pass us by! 

For very urgent is the need 
Which craves Thy sympathy. 


We have our poor and hungered, 
Who faint for lack of bread :— 

Dear Lord! we have our sick and weak, 
Our dying and our dead,— 

Our sorrowing ones, who wait for Thee, 
Kre they be comforted. 


We have our young, light-hearted, 
Who need Thy sweet control; 

We have our bruised and broken reeds, 
And Thou canst make them whole. 
Thy hand must raise the drooping ones, 

And ease the burdened soul. 


Lord Jesus! we constrain Thee 
Thy presence to bestow, 
By all Thy boundless heights of love— 
And all our depths of woe! 
Our prayers shall hold Thee by the feet, 
And will not let Thee go. 
—J. Crewdson. 


———>—~s0 


“THOU HAST PUT ALL THINGS UNDER HIS 


FEET.” 


O North, with all thy vales of green, 
UO South, with all thy palms, 
From peopled towns, and fields between, 
- Uplift the voice of psalms ; 
Raise, ancient East, the anthem high, 
And let the youthful West reply. 


Lo! in the clouds of heaven appears 
God’s well-beloved Son ; 

He brings a train of brighter years— 
His Kingdom is begun; 

He comes, a guilty world to bless 

With mercy, truth and righteousness. 

































O Pather! haste the promised hour 
When at His feet shall lie 
All rule, authority, and power 
Beneath the ample sky ; 
When He shall reign from pole to pole, 
The Lord of every human soul. 


When all shall heed the words He said, 
Amid their daily cares > 
And by the loving life He led 
Shall strive to pattern theirs; 
And He who conquered Death sball win 
The mighty conquest over Sin. 
— W. C.. Bryant. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign Intetuicence. Liverpool dates are to 
the 6th inst. ° 


Great Britain.—A case of some interest, arising 
out of the Americanwar, has just been considered in 
the Court of Chancery, by the Vice Chancellor. A 
motion was made for an injunction to prevent a 
Liverpool merchant from disposing of 1350 bales of 
cotton shipped from Havana to him, as an agent of 
the “‘ Confederate” government, to be sold for its 
benefit. The United States Government claimed the 
cotton, while the merchant insisted that his title was 
good as a successful runner of the blockade, and 
that if this failed, he had the first claim on account 
of previous transactions between him and the “Con- 
federate’’ government, on which £20,000 were due 
to him, for which this cotton was liable. The attor- 
neys for the United States contended that the rebel 
government had no power to enter intoany contract 
which gave the defendant any right as against the 
lawful owners, the legitimate government. The 
Vice Chancellor decided that the right of the United 
States to the cotton was clear, since it had been the 
property of the de facto ‘‘ Confederate” government. 
This government having been displaced, the govern- 
ment of the United State, which bad restored its 
authority over the seceding States, succeeded to all 
the rights of the de facto government; but although 
he did not positively decide the second point raised, 
leaving it for future argument, he believed that the 
United States, in taking the cotton, must take it sub- 
ject to all agreements made respecting it by the 
former owner, the de facio government. As much 
dispute would probably arise in settling the busi- 
ness, and as half the cotton appeared to be the prop- 
erty of the defunct government, not that of the 
merchant, the Vice Chancellor ordered that the 
latter should be appointed receiver, which would 
enable him to dispose of the cotton and pay all 
proper charges, on his giving security for £20,000, 
the amount which would probably be found abso- 
lutely the property of the United States. The case 
is to have a further hearing. 

The Bank of England had raised its minimum rate 
of discount to 4 per cent. 

On the 29th ult., when 700 miles of the Atlantic 
cable had ‘been laid, another failure of insulation 
occurred, the cause of which is not stated, and for 
atime communication between the Great Eastern 
and Valentia was again suspended. The accident, 
however, was soon repaired, and up to noon of the 2d 
inst., the signals received at Valentia were remark- 
ably distinct. At 6.30 a. m., of that day, 1200 miles 
of cable had been paid out, and the ship had run 
1050 miles, and was nearly two-thirds of the distance 
across, in the deepest water of the route, 2,400 
fathoms, more than 2} miles. At nocn, the signals 
became unintelligible and at length ceased, and up 
to the 6th nothing further had been received. The 
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nature of the injury was of course unknown. The | Paraguayan fleet was almost destroyed. The town 
first. interruption, at 80 miles from land, was found | of San Borja, on the Uraguay river, had been cap- 
to be caused by a small piece of wire, a fragment of | tured by the Paraguayans. 
the outer coating of the cable, which had been cut The Congress of Chili hag recently been occupied 
off in splicing two lengths and had fallen unper- | in the consideration of an article in the Constitution, 
ceived upon the coil, where the superincumbent 
weight pressed it into the tarred hemp covering, 
aud in passing through the paying-out machinery, 
the pressure cf the pulleys bent it and forced it 
through the hemp and gutta percha so as to affect 
the insulation. When the fault was discovered, 
tests were applied to ascertain its location, and these 
indicated that it was in the submerged portion, 
11 miles from the ship. An apparatus for winding 
in the cable was then put in requisition, by which 
it was raised without difficulty, and the injury was 
found within a quarter of a mile of the place indi- 
cated by the tests. It was easily repaired by cutting 
out the defective piece, and making a new junction. 

An alarming cattle disease is reported to be spread- 
ing rapidly in the vicinity of London, and serious 
ravages are noted. The government had taken 
measures intended to ckeck the contagion if pos- 
sible. 

John C. Breckenridge bas arrived at Southampton 
from the West Indies, whither he had escaped from 
Florida. 


Germany.—lIn the Federal Diet, on the 27th ult., 
Bavaria, Saxony and Hesse Darmstadt brought for- 
ward a motion, that the Austrian and Prussian gov- 
ernments be asked what they have done, or intend 
to do, towards the definitive seitlement of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question ; and whether they propose to 
call together for co-operation representatives select- 
ed by the free vote of the people of the Duchies ; 
that the same government be requested to bring 
about the incorporation of Schleswig with the Ger- 
man Confederation ; and that in case of the latter re- 
quest being granted, the Federal Diet should declare 
its readiness to renounce its claims for ihe payment 
of the costs of the federal execution in Holstein, and 
to assume a part of the Schleswig war expenses. 
The motion was referred to a committee, without 
discussion. 
















































the Roman Catholic, to the exclusion of the public 
exercise of any other. The debates continued for 
two weeks, some of the ablest members advocating 
a change in the article, while the supporters of the 
priests and Jesuits strenuously opposed it. We have 
no account as yet of the result. It is mentioned as 
an evidence of the progress of Chili in enterprise, 
that a paper mill is about to be erected, and a silk 
manufactory on a small scale, is already in operation, 
in which Chilian silk is used exclusively. 

A treaty has been signed at Lima, for an offensive 
and defensive alliance of Salvador, (Central Ameri- 
ca), Bolivia, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Pera 
and Chili. This treaty is binding for fifteen years, 
and pledges the respective States to a defensive 
league against the aggressions of foreign Powers, or 
the ambitious designs of any of the contracting 
States. In case of war the offended State shall not 
make peace with the invaders without the consent 
of the allies, and all the States pledge themselves to 
abstain from commercial relations with any aggres- 
sive Power, They also engage to accept no fereign 
protectorate, and not to alienate any part of their 
territory, though conterminous portions may be 
ceded to each other. Other American States are to 
be invited to join the league. Plenipotentiaries are 
to be appointed, who shall meet triennially to es- 
tablish and perfect this treaty. The exchange of 
ratifications will take place at Lima within two 
years. 


CenTrat AmeErica.—On the 14th ult., the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua agreed to deliver up Gen. Barrios 
to the government of Salvador, on the special con- 
dition that his life should be spared, and that in any 
trial for his conduct as President of the latter State 
he should be held free from the sentence of death, 
A contract to this effect being signed, Gen. Barrios 
was sent on a Salvadorian vessel to La Libertad. 
The vessel which carried him from Panama, and on 
which he was captured, has been confiscated by the 
Nicaraguan government, together with the arms and 
ammunition on board. 


Austria.—The session of the Reichsrath was 
closed on the 27th ult. The Emperor’s speech, read 
by one of the Archdukes, declared that the preserva- 
tion of European peace will continue to be the object 
of bis earnest endeavor; that in conjunction with 
the King of Prussia, he will strive to conduct the 
Schleswig: Holstein question to a solution compati- 
ble with the interests of all Germany, and with the 
position of Austria in the Germanic Confederation ; 
and, referring to the measures in progress relative 
to the Eastern part of the Empire, expressed a hope 
for a firm tie of union among all the peoples com- 
posing it. 

Progress of the Cholera.—The disease had nearly 
subsided in Egypt, but it had been spreading in Con- 
stantinople, and had also been prevalent at Smyrna. 
The American Consul at Malta has informed our 
government that it had broken out there, and that 
communication with the neighboring islands had 
been suspended. At Odessa, Trieste and Messina, 
strict quarantine regulations have been adopted, 
with a view of guarding against its introduction. 
The disease is reported to have appeared at Valencia 
in Spain, and in a camp at Gibraltar. 


Mexico.—The news is still of continued disorders, 
The Juarists show no disposition to give up the con. 
test, and several engagements, apparently of little 
importance, are reported. 


DomeEstic.—The commission appointed to meet the 
Indians who joined the rebels and now desire to 
make peace, consists cf Judge Edmunds, Commis. 
sioner of the Land Office; Judge Cooley, Commis. 
sioner of Indian Affairs; Gen. Herron, Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs for the Southern Division : 
Gen. Harney, and Col. Parker, a chief of the Siz 
Nations. They were to leave Washington on the 
18th for the Indian Territory. Fort Smith has been 
designated as the place for holding tbe council, in- 
stead of Fort Gibson, as first proposed. 

Wm. Marvin, Provisional Governor of Florida, has 
issued an address to the people of that State, an- 
nouncing the object of his appointment, and the 
steps necessary to be taken by the people to regain 
political privileges. The election for delegates to a 
Convention will not be held until a reasonable time 
has elapsed for taking the amnesty oath, and for ob- 
taining special pardons for excepted persons, but it 
will then beheld as soon as possible. Watil a State 
government shall be established, the preservation of 
order and the protection of persons and property, 


Sours America.—A severe naval engagement oc- 
curred on the llth of 6th month, on the Parana 
river, near Corrientes, between the Brazilian fleet 
and eight Paraguayan steamers, with some floating 
batteries. The slaughter is said to have been great. 
The Brazilians claim the victory, and say that the 


which declares the religion of the republic to be™ 
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are left to the military authorities. Slavery, be 
says, has ceased to exist in the State, and cannot be 
revived. Every voter in taking the amnesty oath, 
engages to support the freedom of the former slaves. 
The freedom intended is the complete freedom of a 
citizen of the United States. This does not neces- 
sarily include the privilege of voting, which is an open 
question, properly to be decided by the Convention, 
but it does include the idea of full constitutional 
guarantees of future possession and quiet enjoyment. 

Some of the freedmen of Virginia have applied to 
the Assistant Commissioner for that State to assist 
them in obtaining from their former masters, pay- 
ment for their labor from the date of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation of 1863 to their actual liberation. 
The ma'ter has been referred, it is said, to Gen. How- 
ard, who has it under consideration. 


The Assistant Commissioner of Freedmen for 
Arkansas reports that 3980 freed people are em- 
ployed in the Little Rock district, by order of the 
Secretary of War, the wages of first class male la- 
borers being $25 to 30 per month, and rations, those 
of first class women $15 to 18 per month and 
rations. About 2000 are employed by 43 lessees of 
plantations, who profess themselves entirely satisfied 
with theirlabor. The superintendent of government 
farms in St. Mary’s Co., Maryland, informs the 
Freedmen’s Bureau that many of the farmers there 
are turning off the old and disabled negroes whose 
lives have been spent in their service, saying that 
the government having freed them, must now sup- 
port them; and that justice cannot be obtained for 
colored people before magistrates in that section ; 
instancing the case of a colored man assaulted and 
badly beaten by a white man, who was refused a 
hearing by a magistrate, although he had white 
witnesses to support his case. 

The Mississippi State Convention met on the 14th 
inst. Gov. Sharkey examined into the loyalty and 
qualifications of the members, and administered 
the amnesty oath to those who had not previously 
taken it. The Convention then organized by elect- 
ing officers, and entered upon the necessary prelim- 
inary business. 

Gov. Brownlow, of Tennessee, in consequence of 
receiving information that the franchise law of the 
S ate was evaded or violated in many places at the 
recent election for members of Congress, has issued 
a proclamation providing for propounding certain 
questions to county officers, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the facts. He also asks information from 
loyal citizens, and assures them of his determination 
to prevent the success of any such fraud. 


J. Speed, Attorney General of the United States, 
has, at the President’s request, prepared an opinion 
upon the legality of the trial by a military tribunal 
of the persons charged with complicity in the assas- 
sination of the late President. Starting with the 
proposition that “ at the time of the assassination a 
civil war was flagrant; the city of Washington was 
defended by fortifications regularly and constantly 
manned ; the principal police of the city was by Fede- 
ral soldiers ; the public offices and property in the city 
were all guarded by soldiers,and the President’s house 
was or should have been under the guard of soldiers;”’ 
he proceeds to argue that by the Constitution the 
law of nations is made part of the law of the land; 
that wars must be conducted according to the law of 
nations ; and that especially ia a civil war, under 
these laws, public enemies are most properly tried 
by military tribunals. Assassins, spies, bandits, &c., 
being public enemies, may be tried and condemned 
as offenders against the laws of war. The fact that 
civil coarts are open does not affect the right of the 
military tribunals to try such offenders; and the 































REVIEW. 


civil courts have no more right to prevent the mili- 


tary, in time of war, from trying offenders against 
the laws of war, than to prevent a battle. The At- 
torney General concludes, after a careful review of 
all the questions bearing upon the matter, that if 
the persons charged with the assassination commit- 


ted the deed as public enemies, as he believes they 


did, (and this is a question to be decided by the tri- 
bunal trying them,) they not only could, but ought 
to be tried by a military tribunal. 

It is stated to heve been ascertained from official 


sources that on the lst of 5th month last, 1,050,000 


men were enrolled in the army and on the pay rolls, 


Since that date over 700,000 have been discharged, 
of whom about 300,000 are yet on the way to or at 
the several points where they are to be paid and 


mustered out, the remaining 400,000, having been 


fully paid off and mustered out; over 260,000 of 
them within 30 days. 


The Constituional Convention in session at Den- 


ver, Colorado Territory, has decided, almost unani- 
mously, in favor of forming a State government. 


During the last week the Post-Office Department 


reopened 30 offices in the Southern States. 


A collision occurred in Thander Bay, Lake Huron, 


on the evening of the 9th inst,, between the propellers 


Meteor and Pewabic, by which the latter was 80 


broken as to sink in a very few minutes, carrying 
down a large part of the passengers and crew. 


From 75 to 100 lives are supposed to have been lost, 
the loss of the passenger list preventing an exact 
knowledge of the number. The Meteor was not se- 
riously injured, but subsequently took fire while in 
the basin of the St. Mary’s ship canal, and was 
scuttled and sunk, with no loss of Jife. 


Tbe State Department has received from the U.S. 
Consul at Bremen, a statement that during the first 
six months of this year, the emigration to the United 
States through that port amounted to 18,700 per- 
sons, and through Hamburg to 15,609. A still 
larger emigration from thore ports is expected the 
coming fall and spring, an unusual number of vessels 
having already been chartered for the purpose. 


Gen. Van Wyck, commanding the military dis- 
trict of western South Carolina, issued a general or- 
der on the 16th ult., called forth by continued and 
violent abuse of the freedmen. The offenders in the 
most violent of: these outrages, who have been arrest- 
ed for trial, claim that a clause in their contracts with 
the freedpeople, which allowed the use of the lash 
in certain cases, and which had been introduced 
with the permission of the local commandant, was 
regarded by them as authorizing them to inflict 
such punishment as they thought proper. The or- 
der referred to severely rebukes the commandant 
aod directs him to be punished for allowing the in- 
sertion such of aclause; warns the planters who are 
seeking to embarrass the successful application of 
free labor, that their policy is short-sighted and in- 


jurious to themselves ; and rescinds the objection- 


able clause from all contracts containing it. In the 
district of Wilmington, N. C., the commander has 
issued an order, seuting forth that in part of that 
district the magistrates are enforcing an old State 
law which requires the disarming of the colored 
people; and announcing that this law is deemed a 
part of the old slave code, and as such cannot be re- 
coguized as operative now. that such practices must 
cease, and persons hereafter offending will be ar- 
rested. Arms hitherto taken must be restored or 
sent to the district headquarters, and hereafter, un- 
less by order of the district commander, only arms 
which have belonged to the United States or the 
rebel government will be taken, and these from 
whites and blacks alike. : 


